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« Frenchmen, you are free; you have obtained in three days 
« what the Engliſh, formerly yeur rivals, now your admirers, - 
* have purchaſed by ages of civil war, and rivers of blood in the 
«44 field and on the ſcaffold.” —Preface 16 the Hiftory of the Revolution, 
by Two Friends of the Conflitution. | | ” 
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A MONGST the amuſements till lately 
peculiar to this country, and whole 
utility or diſadvantage has been often the 
ſubject of diſcuſſion, are thoſe diſputing 
clubs, which, originating on trifles, have gra- 
dually riſen to a height, and afſumed a form 
which, if not yet of importance enough to 
merit the attention of the Legiſlature, de- 
mand at leaſt the obſervation of every active | 
citizen who is a friend to the welfare of his 
country. | 
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Of one or other of theſe numerous ſo- 
cieties whoſe privileges are ſo great, and 
where admiſſion is ſo eaſy, I was ſome years 
ſince an habitual frequenter. To a lounger . 


by profeſſion very ſtrong allurements are 


not requiſite to ſecure his attendance, where 
entertainment 1s the object of purſuit, and 
the popularity of a queſtion, the promiſe of 
a new ſpeaker, or the charms of female elo- 
quence, were repeatedly ſucceſsful in filling 
the hall, and el the r of 


preſident. 


' Yet, whatever may be the partiality 
which men of the firſt talents and informa- 
tion have expreſſed for this ſort of entet- 
tainment, it may be fairly doubted, whe- 


"ther arry man but moderately diſtinguiſhed 


for either was ever long an aſſiduous at- 


tendant on any of thefe ſchools of rhetoric: 
| whatever has but little elſe than novelty to 
recommend, muſt ſoon become inſipid - and 


in 


E451 


in theſe gymnaſia of politics and religion, 
the combatants are in general ſo ill-equipped 
and qualified for the parts they undertake, 
that one has more to ſmile at their unſkil- 
N fulneſs, than to admire at their addreſs. 
Of this the cauſe is evident enough. In a 
country where baſhfulneſs is one of the 
charaQteriſtics of its natives, to depend on 
the voluntary exertions of the crowd, would 
be the height of folly in thoſe pecuniarily 
intereſted in the ſcene : orators muſt there- 
fore be engaged like the mourners of the 
Eaſt, for hire, to ſupply the defect of zeal 
or ability in the legitimate attendants ; to 
commence the (to them) unintereſting de- 
bate, ſupport it when flagging, and enable 
it by their efforts to linger out the ſtipu- 
lated hours. | : 
| Were indeed theſe. [mercenary cquabbler 
men of eminent parts. and erudition, and 
were they, like ſome of our foremoſt pleaders 
| 7 at 
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in the exchange; but a heavy rent, an uncer- 


ſpire to preclude ſo advantageous a ſubſtitu- 


and face of braſs, are too often the accepted 


appearance of acuteneſs in the diſputants, 
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place dexterity, that, ſcarcely varied in in- 


ing as pointed ſentiments of diſguſt, as it 


( 4) 
at the bar, animated with the intereſts of 
their client, there would be little to regret 


tain and often ſcanty audience, the expence 
of advertiſements, and the neceſſity of ſo 
many actors as to conceal, where poſlible, the 
ſecret of having any actors at all—all con- 


tion; and a ſtrong voice, a flippant tongue, 
qualifications. 
Yet, even under theſe circumſtances, a 


ſtranger is not unfrequently ſurpriſed by an 


and readineſs of reply, which would not 
diſcredit a more illuſtrious aſſembly: to 
adepts, however, this is but mere common- 


numerable repetitions, ends at laſt in excit- 


formerly did of pleaſure, 
With 


1 

With reſpect to the fortuitous ſpeakers, 
they are of a ſtill inferior kind. For a man 
of ſenſe and education to riſe before a pro- 
miſcuous and uncandid multitude, ever on | 
the watch for ſomething weak or ridiculous 
to indulge a laugh at his expence, and, in 
the certainty of being bullied and brow- 
beat, to keep alive the conteſt, a ſtronger 
motive muſt be needful than to difplay the 
vanity of ſuperior knowledge, or to inſtruct 
diſciples ſo ungrateful: to decide therefore 
ſome filly wager, or gratify a drunken fro- 
lic, is the ordinary incentive of a new 
declaimer ; the reſt, with very fow excep- 
tions indeed, are a maſs of ignorant mecha- 
nics, who, conceited of their own opinions, 
and who thinking perhaps well, but with- 
out ſkill, to arrange their ideas, get up with 
one or two ready-made ſentences, which, 
however badly pronounced, ſerve to rouſe 
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ä expectation : but their race is quickly at an 
end; the fatal lines are no ſooner rehearſed 
than their recollection forſakes them, their 
ſenſes are bewildered, and, after humming 
and hawing, and coughing, and blundering 
and ſtumbling through fiye or ſix minutes 
of moſt outrageous and contradictory non» 
ſenſe, they are at laſt compelled to fit down 
amidſt the hoots and hifſes and laughter 
of the mob. 

Mirth luckily, and not information, is 
the uſual obje& of reſearch; yet however 
excellent the jeſt, or ridiculous the buffoon, 
familiarity muſt inevitably annihilate their 
effect: here too that mixture of pity which 
| inſenſibly ſteals upon us even for the guilty 
ſufferer, operates far more powerfully for the 
errors of deluded i ignorance, and, this ſenſa- 
tion increaſing i in proportion as the other is 
diminiſhed, the entertainment is gradually 
converted 


(-#-3 
converted to a torment, and the tedious mis 
nutes are conſumed in painful liſtening, or 
ſtill more painful ſympathy. _ 

From ſuch cauſes I was obliged, like 
thouſands more, to abandon an amuſement 
that no longer continued to be one, and, 
having once forſaken theſe clamorous thea- 


tres, ſhould probably never again re-enter 


them, but for ſometimes the curioſity of 
my country friends, though always with a 
ſecret kind of horror and reluctance, pro- 
phetic of the future, from the remembrance 
of the paſt. 

In my laſt viſit, notwithſtanding, I was 
agreeably diſappointed, and could be almoſt 
content to renew my penance, did there 
remain a leſs diſtant hope of ſometimes par- | 
taking a ſimilar reward: it was one of 
thoſe numerous queſtions reſulting from the 


French revolution that have lately been agi- 


tated in our clubs; the debate had as uſual 
B 4 wandered 
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wandered widely from the point, and one 
of the moſt fluent of the hireling aſſiſtants 
had juſt pronounced a moſt flaming eulo- 
gium on the excellence of the new conſtitu- 
tion, and the patriotiſm, wiſdom, and ſtea- 
dineſs of the new legiſſators of the Gallic 
empire. The harangue would juſt & well 
have ſuited, and perhaps had been already 
made uſe of in other enquiries : the orator, 
fatigued and hoarſe with the violence of his 
exertions, was bowing with an air of ſelf- 


ſatisfaction to the acclamations of the audi- 


dience, the evening was drawing to a cloſe, 
and the preſident was already beginning to 
Joll upon his roſtrum as the prelude to 
dividing the houſe, when a well dreſſed 
ſtranger, of the middle age, and pleaſing 
phyſiognomy, roſe from his ſeat as inten- 
tionally to be heard: the reſpect due to his 
appearance, the eagerneſs with which at 
ſuch places they always embrace the offers 
1 } . of 


* 
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_ of a new friend, the conviction perhaps 
that, after ſo much had been ſaid, but little 
could remain to add, united in the mind 
of the preſident to call mam for 
filence and attention, The auditors, pre- | 
poſſeſſed in his favour, were hardly leſs . 
diſpoſed to liſten than their chief; and the. 
ſtranger, whoſe-ſituation on an upper-form 
was peculiarly advantageous to his deſign, 


with a modeſt, but aſſured countenance, and 
a clear and ſonorous voice, thus proceeded, 
after bowing gracefully to the chair— 

The gentleman who ſpoke laſt, Mr. Pre- 
fident, has expreſſed himſelf with ſo much 
clearneſs and perſpicuity, and in a manner 
fo congenial to the apparent ſentiments of 
this reſpectable aſſembly, that one cannot 
wonder at the applauſes he has received, nor 
would it be juſt to refuſe him at leait the 
praiſe of fincerity, From what ſources he 
may have drawn his information are beft 

| $5. | known, | 
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known to himſelf; I am however perſuaded 
that an opportunity, by reſidence in that 
country, of enquiring upon the ſpot into 
the reality of thoſe bleſſings on which he has 
fo largely expatiated, or even a ſtrict com- 
pariſon of the facts authentically reported 
in his, are amongſt the number. To reaſon 
and to declaim are modes with whoſe differ- 
ence the youthful inexperience, and perhaps 
education of the gentleman, have hardly yet 
made him acquainted, or if they have, he 
has failed, in the impetuoſity of his patri- 
otiſm, to perceive that the firſt and not the 
ſecond is the language to be practiſed here. 
To follow the gentleman, and confute 
him through a ſeries of general propoſitions, 
the bare repetition of which has occupied 
him during a rapid enunciation of five-and- 
twenty minutes, however eaſy and obvious 
might be each ſeparate attempt, would be 
encroaching too long on your patience to 
engage 


( w ) 

engage in at ſo late an hour: I ſhall confine 
therefore my animadverſions to three or 
four, which, containing in effect much of 
the eſſence of the reſt, will, I hope, tend in 
ſome degree to diſſipate thoſe pernicious 
effects too much to be apprehended in 
feeble minds, from ſuch bold and uncon- 
troverted aſſertions. 

Amongſt the encomiums laviſhed. on the 
revolution and revolutioniſts of France, the 
| moſt ſurpriſing are thoſe which aſcribe to 
them firmneſs, ſteady perſeverance, and other 
qualities of the like nature; the expreſſions, 


nevertheleſs, again and again reiterated, are 


convincing proofs that the error is not in my 
own hearing. Through the whole of his ha- 
rangue, the gentleman ſeems indeed to. have 
treated the principal performers of the popu- 
lar party, ſince the firſt calling together of the 
National Aſſembly, as the ſame ſet of indivi- 
duals; nor is he perhaps aware that they have 
been 


1 

been repeatedly ſhifted ſince the commence- 
ment of the play: yet ſo various have been the 
meaſures and counfels at different periods 
adopted and forſaken ſince that memorable 
Xra, as to render ſuch extreme inconſiſtency 
in the ſame boſoms totally irreconcileable to 
nature. To reform the abuſes of the finance 
was the principal purpoſe of the new Con- 
vention; to liquidate the enormous debt 
with which the country was overburthened, 
and place the public revenues on a footing 
more beneficial to the ſtate, and leſs oppreſ- 
five to the ſubject: had their operations been 
limited to this original deſign, there are not 
wanting very able politicians, as well as 
ſteady friends to the happineſs of mankind, 
whoſe opinion would have applauded their 
moderation. This ſtep, though but one f 
thouſands which have followed, was all 
which at that time in prudence could be 
taken; the minds of men would have heen 

| thus 
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thus awakened to the neceſſity and the ad- 
- vantages of reform, and the ſtipulated re- 
ſummoning of the aſſembly at ſtated times 
would have afforded moſt ample opportu- 
nities for gradually retrenching the old, and 
preventing the introduction of new abuſes. | 
But ſcarcely were they warm in their 
ſeats when a mighty catalogue of griev- 
ances, perfectly foreign to the buſineſs be- 
fore them, was laid on the table: in this the 


factious and the profligate found their ac- 
count, and urged with violence their im- 
mediate redreſs; the inexperienced, the be- 
nevolent, and the humane, were drawn 
into the ſnare, or hurried with the ſtream; 
the firſt intention of the meeting was for- 
gotten or laid aſide, and the National Aſ- 
ſembly was changed from a council of 2 
men to a committee of relief. IN LY 
Yet the firſt projectors of a general re- 
formation were not wild enough to look for 
k freedom 


freedom or happineſs in the adoption of fo- 
reign uſages and laws; fo nations unuſed to 
the very name of juries, their advantages are 
utterly incomprehenſible; nor would the cau- 
 tious proceedings of our courtsbe leſs diſguſt- 
ing to a Turk, than the ſummary juſtice of a 
Cahdi be ſhocking to the feelings of a Briton: 
the firſt reſolve then was, to reſtore things 
to an imaginary ancient ſtate of ſimplicity 
and rectitude ; the laſt ſovereigns were then 
conſidered as having committed the only 
conſtitutional depredations on the rights of 
citizens and men; and the days of the good, 
the patriot King Henry were the theme of 
the popular ballads and declaimers of the 
Palais- Royal. 

With a hero whoſe name and praiſe were in 
every mouth it was very natural to wiſh to 
be acquainted; and it was thus unfortunately | 
diſcovered that France had never been ina 
| ſtate of perfe& enj — and that even 
| under 
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under the reign of this favourite monarch, 
moſt flagrant abuſes had continued to exiſt. 
When one reflects under what circumſtances 
the firſt aſſembly was called together, and 
of what materials it was compoſed, it will 
not appear wonderful, if, to many of the 


ſenators themſelves, ſuch intelligence was 
an abſolute diſcovery: in a moment the 
clamour was changed; the ancient conſtitu- 
tion, ſuch as it was, fell into immediate 
diſrepute; and, from a view of our wealth 
and proſperity, together with the compli- 
ments that have been paid to our ſyſtem by 
Monteſquieu and other judicious writers of 
their own, the whole kingdom became 
eager and infatuated for the renn and 
jurifprudence of the Engliſh. mY | 
The ſame fatality however accompanied 
this new project that had already attended 
on the old: the game and foreſt laws, the 
multiplicity and ſeverity of fines-and for- 
3 k leeitures, 
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feitures, the prerogatives of the courts, and 


the aſſeſſments of ſervice according to the 
rank and ſituation of the perſons rated, ap- 
peared to the new legiſlators ſo many moſt 
unjuſtifiable infringements of reaſon and the 
rights of man, To weigh the expediency 
as well as moral juſtice of a law, requires a 
moſt intimate knowledge of the cauſes that 
produce it; and ſo impoſſible is it to diſtin- 
guiſh at a diſtance the obſolete from the 
current, that it will not be hazardous to 


aſſert, a full uncommenttd copy of their 
ſtatutes would be uſeleſs towards determining 


the practical legal adminiſtration of a foreign 


empire. In peruſing the former code of 


France, the humane mind ſhudders at the 
cruelty of condemning to the flames the un- 
fortunate unmarried female, who, concealing 
her condition, is delivered of a ſtill- born 
child; but we recover again on hearing that 


the puniſhment was almoſt never inflicted: 
the 
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the frequency of infant murder at firſt ren- 


dered neceſſary the promulgation of a a | 


that ſeemingly overſteps me bounds of equi- 
ty; the diſuſe of the erime ſpeedily me 
mitted the relaxation of the penalty. 

A ſimilar inſtance occurs in our own 


country in the treatment of an outlaw: 


More than a century has now elapſed ſince 
the execution of any one whoſe life was not 


already forfeit by a previous condemnation; | 
in other caſes ſome flaw has always been 
diſcovered to reverſe the formidable ſen- 
tence, and leave the criminal to the chances 
of his trial; yet on ſuch foundations as theſe - 
has the rage of popular fury been excited, 


and the flame of perſecution lighted up, 


againſt all who ſhared in the ancient go- 
vernment, or were favoured by the ancient 


ſyſtem: what was formerly a title to reſpect, 


is now converted into a ſtigma of reproach, 


and under the pretence of retaliating miſe- 


8 ries 
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6 
ries which never were inflicted, the moſt 
cruel inſults, robberies and maſſacres have 
been committed by the blind, and juſtified 
by the profligate. 

To pafs ſo rapidly from admiration to 
contempt of the Britiſh conſtitution, is a 
eonvincing proof of the political incapacity 
of thoſe who could fo inconfiderately adopt 
a bad, or faſtidioufly negle& a good exam- 
ple, as well as of their raſh volatility, on 
whom the gentleman has ſo liberally be- 
ſtowed the epithets of ſteady and perſe- 
vering: they have indeed perſevered, but it 
has been in deviating from every path which 
judgment and experience could point out 
as ſalutary or pervious; and if, after vainly 
endeavouring to ere& a conſtitution alto- 
gether new, they have at length condeſcend- 
ed to a now impracticable imitation, it muſt 
only be conſidered as the prelude to new 
extravagancies, each of them, to conjecture 
from 


( 19 
from the paſt, to end in increafing horrors, 
poverty; and diſtreſs; for the preſent, a pre- 


mature attempt to conceal a deſpot in the 
maſque of a dictator, has procured that un- 
happy country a ſhort reſpite from the fangs 
of ſome bold and fortunate uſurper, a con- 
cluſion as inevitable as merited. 


[ have hitherto, in reviewing the legiſlative 


| adminiſtration of France during the laſt four 


years of pretended liberty, tteated them as 
one uniformly organiſed body, animated by a 
ſingle ſoul, becauſe ſuch has been the favou- 
tite idea entertained of them by thoſe who, 
ſpeaking of their movements, have only 
known them at a diſtance and by hearſay, 
and becauſe ſuch has been the manner in 
which it was treated by the gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt ; but I have already obſerved, that 
the leaders, and the leaders may be fairly 
regarded as the eſſence of the whole, have 
been changed as frequently as the meaſures; 
. In 
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In referring to the debates of preceding 


years, one is ſurpriſed at finding the names 
of thoſe who took part in them, ſo totally 
different from the prominent features of the 
preſent day. A moſt ſingular clauſe pre- 
cluded indeed from a ſeat in the ſecond aſ- 
ſembly, all who, from having enjoyed one 
in the firſt, might be ſuppoſed to have at- 
tained ſome degree of {kill,and experience 
in the difficult arts of legiſlation and govern- 
ment; this clauſe, however, extended not 
to the choice of the preſent convention, and 
many of the mutations alluded to were 
prior to the diſſolution of the firſt aſſembly: 
of thoſe diſtinguiſhed characters who had 
been the means of originally conſulting the 
people by the voice of their repreſentatives, 
many ſeceded from their brethren, and re- 
tired to their eſtates on the earlieſt ſymptoms 
of deviation from their primitive deſign, 
and of that turbulence which they plainly 
foreſaw 


„ 


foreſaw could lead but to anarchy and ruin; 


and a ſtill greater number followed their ex- 


ample, and embraced a voluntary exile, when 


the violences at Verſailles, and the captive 
entry of the ſovereign like a criminal into 
Paris, left no other alternative in remaining, 
than of ſuffering the imputation of treaſon 
againſt the prince or the people, whom they 
could now no longer, with any ſhew of 


| reaſon, affect to conſider as members of the 


ſame body: yet theſe are the men now ſtig- 


matized as poltroons and deſerters of the 


public cauſe, to whoſe memory a leſs infa- 


tuated nation would pay the choiceſt tribute 


of her gratitude, and to whom, in this ſe- 


ries of events, the characteriſties of courage 
and perſeverance almoſt peculiarly belong ; 
ſince, from their rank in life, with nothing 
to gain in the accompliſhment of their ef- 


forts, they diſintereſtedly ſtood forward in 


ga a moment of diſtreſs to ſave their ſinking 


C3 country, | 
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country, nobly deſpiſed the threats and re- 
ſiſted the ſeductive offers of the court, and 
generouſly braved, in a then almoſt hope- 
leſs cauſe, the dangers of impriſonment, of 
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confiſcation, and of death. 
Vet though, in admiring ſuch virtue, we 


may regret the fate that attended it, we may 
perhaps, on maturer reflection, find reaſon 
to congratulate our feelings that it was not 
ſtill more calamitous. In proportion as the 
right of freethinking in politics and religion 
was theoretically underſtood to be efta- 
bliſhed on a firmer baſis, the practice of it 
became more and more dangerous; and to 
diſſent from the ruling axiom of the mo- 
ment hag regularly advanced through the 
various comparative ſtages of criminality, 
till che death itſelf of the offender is now 
| thought an inſufficient atonement. for ſo 


| 
„ 
0 
1 
0 enormous an offence. 
0 ; Of the truth of this, many well known 
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chiefs in the different departments of the 
tate have had very woful experience; nor 
is perhaps the murder of the fate-priſoners 
by a banditti at Orleans, and by their own 
guards on the road to the capital, the laſt 
ſcene in this tragical ſtory: but it is ſaid that 
they were traitors, juſtly ſacrificed by an in- 
jured and indignant people. That they were 
traitors to their king, and falſe to their en- 
gagements, is indeed but too melancholy a 
truth; that they yet felt themſelves incapa- 
ble of keeping pace with the ſanguinary 
ſchemes adopted by the new cabal, I can 
eaſily believe; and that they ſhould attempt 
to eſcape with their booty from a country 
where it was no longer ſafe for them to re- 
main, is a movement too natural to be queſ- 
tioned :—but that they had carried on a cor- 
reſpondence with the emigrants, and plotted 
to reſtore the ancient government, is a tale 
too abſurd to be credited; for what ſervices, 
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by men no longer in office, could expiate 


the crimes committed in the zenith of their 
power? or, in the caſe of Barnaave, what 
quarter could be expected from the pride 
and vengeance of 1 * princes by a 
miſerable attorney ? "Accuſation notwith- 
ſtanding was eaſy, ab their execution, pre- 
vious to trial, effectually cut off the means 
of juſtification. 

To ſum up in a few words the career of 
the more diſtinguiſhed revolutioniſts, Mira- 
beau i is the only one that quitted the ſcene 
| with applauſe. What might have been the 
fortune and conduct of that extraordinary 
man, had fate permitted him a longer exiſt 
ence, -it is now impoſſible to decide; elo- 
quent and prudent, he at once indulged i in 
his harangues the licentious paſſions of the 
crowd, and moderated i in action the violence 
of his colleagues. With a head to form the 
moſt intricate, and a heart to execute the 


boldeſt 


(08:3 
boldeſt counſels, how far might not ſuch 
ambition have aſpired, and ſuch talents have 
ſucceeded? Perhaps, à ſecond Monk, he 
might have choſen to found his greatneſs 
on the re-eſtabliſhment of order, and the 
reſtoration of his monarch; or, ſeduced by 
the pageants of royalty, have left in a ſe- 
cond Cromwell, for poſterity to execrate the 
crimes, and admire the abilities of the darin 8 
uſurper. | ; 

Yet whatever were the ſecret Intentions 
of his boſom, his death was ſincerely re- 
gretted by his party, and even by the leſs | 
impaſſioned of the rival faction, as a general 
misfortune; nor have his laſt prophetic 
words ſince ceaſed a ſingle moment from 
ſeeing their accompliſhment: from that pe- 
riod the —_— has been rapidly advancing 
to its ruin; dad on the flight and ſubſequent 
humiliation of the king, was any exclama- 
tion more common than, Ah! this would not 

have 
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have been the caſe had Mirabeau been yet 
alive! 

In mentioning the king's flight, I am well 
aware that the gentleman to whom I have 
ſo often alluded, will feel a momentary tri- 
umph, and aſk whether then was not an 
inflance of ſteadineſs in the National Aſſem- 
bly ? My anſwer will be the laſt which on 
this head I ſhall trouble you to liſten to: 
Had the gentleman been at Paris, he would 
have known that, from the intelligence of 
the evaſion till the news of the recapture, 
the whole aſſembly was in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation, and that their decrees were the 
refult not of firmneſs but of deſpair, for that 
to retreat collectively or ſeparately was no 
Jonger within their power; that they were 
| conſidered as ſo many pledges of their fide- 
lity to the cauſe; that the avenues of the 
metropolis were ſtrictly guarded; and that 
the life of every deputy who had attempted 
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to paſs the barriers, would in all probability 
have paid the immediate forfeit of his cows 


ardice or temerity. 
Having now diſcuſſed the ſteadineſs and 


intrepidity, I ſhall next proceed to inveſti» 
gate the wiſcom of theſe mighty lawgivers; 
To follow them through myriads of acts 
which roſe from their legiſlative elaboratory 
like ſparks from a furnace, would be engag- 
ing in a labour more arduous than all thoſe 
of Hercules together, and, as J have alrea- 
dy remarked, be attended, from the diſtance 
of time and place, with a very unſatisfactory 
deciſion: I ſhall therefore, Mr. Prefident, 
confine myſelf to ſome general propoſitions 
obvious to every capacity, and reſting on 
principles that remain the ſame through 


every,Fand in every corner of the globe; 

ſuch are doubtleſs the enquiries relative to 

the eſtabliſhment of the clergy, the regula- 
tion 
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tion of the bar, and the abolition of titles, 


arms, and liveries. 
In the old eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem of France, 


| there was indiſputably abundant matter for 
reform: the muiltitudes of religious of both 
| ſexes, reſtrained by vows from the perform- 
ance of their duties to ſociety, were an evil 
which in ſound policy demanded an imme- 
diate remedy, and which it is only wonder- 
ful had been permitted to ſubſiſt ſo long: 
the ſinecure benefices too, which, no longer 
beſtowed to reward the virtues, talents, and 
induſtry of the clergy, were applied to ſup- 
port the extravagance of needy and diſſi- 


pated courtiers, had heen long the ſubje& 


of ſcandal and complaint; and though in 
this latter claſs humanity might have ſug- 
geſted the lapſe and gradual ſuppreſſion of 
the dignities, in the former even ſuperſti- 
tion herſelf has hardly room to murmur at 

the 
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thealternative offered to her votaries. To the 
voluntary ſons of ſorrow, who might chooſe 
to perſiſt in the obſervance of their vows, 
whoſe bodies were corroded by penance, 
and emaciated by faſting, the ſimple change 
of reſidence could be but a ſmall additional 
ſeverity, to be counted amongſt the mortifica- 
tions in this life, which were to ſecure them 
a ſuperior portion in the next. Nor could 
any objection juſtly lie againſt the augment- 
ed number in the new ſocieties : the ſolitude . 
and filence of the cell would be in theſe 
equally inviolate; the meals in religious 
houſes are, or ſhould be, paſſed in ſolemn at- 
tention to ſelect readings by ſome one of the 
brotherhood for the inſtruction of the reſt; 
and the hood or the ſleeve are ready re- 
ſources againſt wanderings at public prayer. 
To ſuch, notwithſtanding, as for private rea- 
ſons were unwilling to enter theſe new re- 


treats, a penſion was provided in all reſpects 
ſufficient 


. 

ſufficient to procure the neceſſaries of tlie 
world to thoſe who had tenounced its luxu- 
ries: if there were any audacious enough 
to plead that theſe renunciations were 
merely formal, their impoſture and perjury 
were but mildly puniſhed in the diſappoint- 
ment of their views. | 

I have paid theſe compliments, Mr. Pre- 
ſident, to the conduct of the aſſembly in the 
ſuppreſſion of the monaſtic orders, becauſe 
I ſincerely feel that they are metited, and 
becauſe I wiſh gentlemen to be aware that 
I have not blindly adopted one fide of an 
important queſtion, to the excluſion of rea- 
ſon onthe other; in this they have certainly | 
acted with a liberality that does them ho- 
nour: would to Heaven they had been 
equally ſcrupulous and prudent in their 
treatment of the epiſcopal and. parochial 
clergy ! | 4 6d. 
To ſupport a ſtate, by cementing its or- 
| | ders, | 
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ders, confirming its laws, and enforcing obe- 
dience to its government, it has been agreed 
that religion is neceſſary, by all politicians, 
whether ſacred or profane, pious or atheiſti= 
cal, from Moſes to Machiavel; nor 1s there 
any need to enlarge on the neceſſity of 
miniſters to keep alive the influence of reli- 
gion. What indeed ſhould be the hire of 
ſuch ſervice, is a point not ſo eaſy to deter- 
mine, and the ambiguous precept has, ac- 
cording to the times and temper of mankind, 
been variouſly made uſe of to reduce the ſo 
ſubſtantiated claim to a ſeanty ſubſiſtence, or 
ſwell it to enormous wealth, In the firſt 
promulgation of Chriſtianity, the preachers, 
inſpired by the example of their great Pro- 
totype, and regaled perhaps in viſions with 
a foretaſte of thoſe joys that would after- 
wards reward their merit, ſolicited no other 
preſent recompenſe than the conſciouſneſs 
of performing their duty, and met even 

| death, 
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death, in all its horrors, not only with indif- 
ference, but pleaſure; but the age of inſpi- 
ration is at an end, and while the ſame ex- 
ertions are requiſite, it would be madneſs 
to look for the zeal of the firſt in the indif- 
ference of the eighteenth century. 

It would ſeem, notwithſtanding, from a 
review of the new eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, 
that ſuch, or more than ſuch enthuſiaſm 
was expected by thoſe who compoſed it; in 
the preſent day, when a ſpontaneous flow 
of languages, the power of working mi- 
racles, and the gift of prophecy, are no 
longer amongſt the incidents of life, a long, 
laborious and expenſive education i is neceſ- 
| ſary to form the paſtor for the duties of his 
charge. Were the French clergy, like the 
Levites among the Jews, or the Bramins of 
the Eaſt, a diſtinct race, mheriting from 
hire to ſon in regular progreſſion the prero- 

gatives of the prieſthood, the cauſe might 

not 
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not be hopeleſs, the idea of propriety might 
ſupply the want of encouragement, and the 
ſtruggle be continued, in the hope that poſ⸗ 
terity, in the next revolution of events, would 
reap the advantage of their preſent ſuffer= 
ings: but, in the actual diſpoſition of things, 
what parent, in circumſtances to ſupport his 
child through the previous ſtudies, © will 
chooſe for him a profeſſion in which every 
worldly paſhon, and almoſt every innocent 
delire, muſt be in a perpetual ſtate of morti- 
fication and ſelf-denial, where his hours 
muſt be divided between the cloiſter and the 
ſick- bed, and where the reward for ſuch 
uninviting toil may poſſibly equal the com- 

petence to be acquired by manual labour ? 
It will perhaps be remarked, that I have 
been ſilent on the biſhopricks; but they are 
too few in number, and too inſignificant in 
value, to ſtimulate the humbleſt ambition in 
the original deſtination of a youth; nor can 
D | they, 
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they, in the gift of the people, operate after- 
* wards but as ſo many incentives to cabal: 
| when proportioned to the worth of the 
4 prize in the eyes of the candidates, all the 
arts of affection, flattery and bribery, will 
be called into action, to the diſgrace of or- 
der, decency, and. religion. 
I am not ignorant that, under the old go- 
vernment, the wealthier dignities. of the 
church were chiefly reſerved for the ſons of 
the nobility who embraced an eccleſiaſtical 
life, and that yet the inferior and plebeian 
clergy were diſtinguiſhed for their learning 
and abilities: this, however, was owing to 
two cauſes which now no lon ger operate. As 
no legal diſqualification exiſted for attaining 
the foremoſt honours of the church, and as 
examples of ſuch ſucceſs were occaſionally 
met with, each individual, with the ſelf- 
partiality natural to man, might conſider 
1 himſelf as likely to arrive at theſe diſtinc- 
| x "pb tions, 
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tions, provided his own efforts were. , 
wanting to merit ſuch pre- eminence: : at 
muſt be remembered alſo, that the parochial 
clergy were uſually recruited from the mo- 
_nafteries; that the libraries of theſe houſes 
were in general coptouſſy furniſhed; and 
that their diſcipline was peculiarly favour- 
able toiſtudy, the only refuge of the aQive 
mind from the irkſometieſs of ſolitude and 
confinement, wy $ ks 

How far the eleemoſynary colleges, pro- 
jected as nurſeries for the riſing generation, 
may anſwer the intended purpoſe, time only 
can determine: the narrow diſcipline of a 
ſchool is however but ill calculated to pro- 
duce the intended unprejudiced philoſopher; | 
when the years of childhood are paſt, no 
ſtudies are leſs productive than thoſe which 
are limited to rule, and no teſt of ability is 

leſs certain than that of examination. 
But, to give weight to precept, it is requl= 
D 2 ſite 
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ſite that the teacher ſhould be not merely 
ſenſible and learned, he ſhould allo be re- 
ſpectable: nor is reſpect the invariable 
attendant even of ſuperior virtue; - the 
weakneſs and Prejudices of mankind 
nt 10 the glare of — and 
theſe prejudices, as it is the part of 
wiſdom to contemn, it is of policy to con- 
ſult. On the man who is much ſuperior 
in fortune to ourſelves, and even on him 
who may be ſo, we are apt to look with pe- 
culiar complacency : his obſervations and 
remarks, either becauſe we liſten to them 
more attentively, or hear them with leſs 
paſſion, appear to contain more ſterling 
ſenſe than we are accuſtomed to diſcover in 
our familiars; his jeſts and witticiſms have a 
ſtrength and neatneſs which, in inferiors, 
might! be perehance miſtaken for folly and im- 
pertinence; and if he condeſcends to chide, 

a - bis 


1 
his reproof ſeems to convey rather a favour 
chan an inſult. | 

It is true, indeed, that in every age there 
have been men who, by the reputation of 
ſanQity alone, have obtained the moſt un- 
limited authority wherever their attentions 
were addreſſed; but this has been always the 
effect of that real or ſuppoſed indifference 
to wealth and greatneſs, which elevates be- 
yond the poſſeſſion; and to look for ſuch 
ſucceſs from involuntary poverty, is but to 
expoſe our ignorance of what paſſes in our 
own hearts. What the clergy of France will 
be a century hence, may be ſeen in what 
chat of Ruffia is at preſent; poor, illiterate, 
and immoral, their lives are ſpent in a ſe- 
ries of ſtratagems to impoſe on the credulity 
of their flock, and in a courſe of low de- 
baucheries, ſcandalous to the character they 
bear, and the religion they profeſs; to 
miſtake the term“ library” for the appel- 
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lation of a liquor cloſet—this is the learn- 
ing; to be found drunk and rolling in, 
the ſtreets—theſe are the manners of a Ruſs 
ſian prieſt, 

Having thus conſidered, as fully as s the 
preſent circumſtances will permit, the actual 
and probably future ſtate of the new French 
church, I ſhall proceed to make a few ob- 
ſervations on the changes which have taken. 
place in the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

; Of all the branches of government, there 
is none in which grievances are more ſea» 
fibly felt than i in this, whether from the ini- 
quity of the laws themſelyes, or the conduct 
of thoſe who diſpenſe them: one tyrannical 
decree carries more oppreſſion in its conſe: 
quences, and is productive of more cruelty 
among a people, than perhaps all the per- 
ſonal enormities together of the moſt. fla- 
grant pyrane of anjiquiry ; and: png corrupt 
magiſtrate is, within the circle of his influ- 
* ence, 
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ence, a ſeverer ſcourge than all the taxes 
which the avarice of princes can impoſe, or 
the ſervice their ambition can exact: the 
firſt is the tyrant divided, ſubdivided, and 
multiplied, wherever a victim can be found 
whereon to ſatiate his rage, and ſtriking at 
the ſame time in a thouſand different places, 
with all thoſe inſtruments which malice or 
intereſt, or the better motive of reſpe& for 
the laws combine to create for him; the 
ſecond is a cruel enemy, il!-diſguiſed in the 
cloak T protector, the knowledge of whoſe 
deſigns but aggravates the horror of becom- 
ing his prey, ſince we are at once enabled 
to ſee and compelled to ſuffer, without the 
hope to elude or the right to retaliate the 
blow. | | 1 
In the old ſyſtem, under both theſe heads, 
as has already been remarked in relation 
to the church, there was ample room for 
amendment; with reſpect however to the 
1 laws, 
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laws, they muſt, for the reaſons ſpecified 
before, be left for the inveſtigation of thoſe 
who are better qualified for the taſk, and 


we muſt confine ourſelves, both in what pre- 


ceded and followed the revolution, to ſome 
flight animadverſions on the conſtitution of 
the courts, and the character of the judges. 

Of theſe there were various kinds, pro- 


portioned, as with us, to the nature and im- 


portance of the cauſe, and with appeals 
from the inferior to the higher, where the 
puniſhment of a criminal exceeded a certain 
ſeverity, or the property in brjgation a cer- 
tain value. 

| Amongſt the abuſes in the bicher courts, 
was that which aroſe during the civil wars 
which diſtracted the kingdom in the reigns | 


of Charles the Ninth, and his lucceſſors the 


two Henries; to repleniſh the exchequer, 
exhauſted by ſuch long calamities, every ex- 
pedient ſeemed lawful that ſpared the then 
F | 3 
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generation, who had already ſuffered fo 
much; and the ſale of the higher charges in 
the law, even to the rendering them alien- 

able and hereditary, was conceived and 
adopted as one of the moſt fertile reſources; 
To enter at length into the evils of ſuch a 
plan will hardly be neceſſary, they are too 
obvious to require even mention; it will be 
enough to remark, with a celebrated Roman 
Emperor, that whatever is bought will be 
ſold again: and that ſuch was the opinion 
commonly entertained of the parliaments of 
France,, is evidenced by the open ſarcaſms 
of Moliere, and other writers of 2 


and romance. 


- With reſpect to the inferior 1 they 
were often ſubject to the heavy imputations 


of prejudice, ignorance, and corruption. 
To a magiſtrate who decides but in a narrow 
diftrit, of which his own relidencs is the 
n it muſt be extremely difficult to ſes 

cure 


I | 
eure his boſom from the partialities occa- 


foned by report, or neighbourhood, or 


ſriendſhip; and the cauſe will be often ad- 
judged before the commencement of the 
trial. The information of the ſtudent was 
much more frequently derived from read- 
ing than from practical obſervation; and; 
with an income that depended on the fees 
of office more than on the regular proviſion 
of the fiate, the temptation was great to 
delay the progreſs, in order to augment the 


by the liberality of claimants in a doubtful 

lt. hf | 
In the various eſſential parts of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, thoſe which have received the 
loudeſt encomiums from judicious fo- 
reigners, are the ineſtimable privilege of 
our petty jury, and advantage of our circuit 


courts: by the firſt, emphatically termed the 


palladium of our liberty, we are protected 
from 


expences of litigation, and even to profit 


SO, 
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from the ſchemes of private malice, and the 
eneroachments of royal tyranny; and, by 
the ſecond, we obtain a more impartial and 
intelligent diſpenſation of the laws, than can 
be met with in any other country. upon 
earth. The princely fortune of an Engliſh 
judge places him above the very ſuſpicion of 
a bribe; and the incapability to preſide in 
civil caſes, in whatever county 18 marked 
either by his reſidence or eſtate, more effec- 
tually precludes, than any other precaution, 
the chance of partjality. 

By the new conſtitution of France, the 


ſalary of a magiſtrate, competent to decide 
in all cauſes civil and criminal, is fixed at 
the paltry ſum of eighteen hundred livres, 
or ſeyenty-five pounds ſterling per annum; 
with the exception of the metropolis alone, 
where the increaſed expenditure of life is 


1 


calculated at 4000 livres, or one hundred and 
ſixty-ſix pounds thirtcen ſhillings and four. 
8 Pence. 
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pence. Under fuch appointments as theſe, 


can any man imagine for a moment that 
the old imputation of bribery is likely to be 
removed ? On the contrary, is it not rather 
likely to be increaſed? ſince the ſplendour of 


the court is now no longer proportioned to 
the importance of the cauſe; ſince the ma- 
giſtrate, decorated with a title his finances 
are fo ill calculated to ſupport, is tempted 
at once by his pride and his neceſſities to ſa- 
erifice his honour to his intereſt; and ſince, 
in the humiliation of his order, he may 
cover to himfelf the magnitude of his crime 
in the notions of retaliation and revenge. 
With reſpect to prejudices it is ſufficient 
to remark, that they are ſtill ſtationary as 
before; nor, after what has been faid under 
the article of the church, is there much oc- 
caſion to enlarge on the inſufficiency of ſuch 
emoluments to provoke an emulation to 
excel in candidates for an office which does 


not 


( as ) 
not even reward the labour of the actual 
poſſeſſor. 143 al s 


It may be ed from the elections 


which have hitherto occurred, that the num» 
ber and reſpectability of the candidates af. 
ford a more favourable hope: this omen, 
however, is fallacious; theſe candidates 
were formed under the ancient ſyſtem, when 
the prize to be contended for was better 
worthy their ambition. In the diſappoint- 
ment of their views, they catch: indeed 


whatever may alleviate their fall; but the 


preſent generation will quickly paſs away, 
and the next will eſtimate the venture by 
the profit it is likely to produee. 
Let, ſlender and inadequate to the truſt as 
is the ſalary of each ſingle magiſtrate, the 
aggregate riſes to an incredible amount. In 
England are twelve judges, whoſe united 
ſalaries hardly exceed the moderate ſum of 
4hirty-five, thouſand pounds, and from this 
dir 21201 again 
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again a fifth muſt be deducted for the land- 
tax. In France, where crimes are leſs fre- 
quent, and leſs various, a double allowance 
of magiſtrates on a ſimilar plan would be 
more than ſufficient, and the difference " 
ſpecie permit a ſtill further deduction in the 
nominal value of their appointments: by 
the new arrangement, notwithſtanding, 
hardly leſs than two hundred thouſand 
pounds are paid to judges only, divided by 
Kves and ſixes into almoſt ſix hundred tri- 
bunals; whilſt, to balance the other charges 
of Engliſh juriſprudence, each tribunal has 
an officer denominated at the inſtitution the 
King's advocate, now perhaps the Nation's, 
at the ſame ratio as a judge, with. whom 
he poſſeſſes the rights of inveſtigation and 
opinion, without that of the vote, and whoſe 
annual total is more than forty thouſand 
pounds: at a third part of this ſum muſt be 
reckoned the ſtanding diſburſement to the | 

SO ſecretaries, 


wo 
8 1900 

ſecretaries, the ſmallneſs of whoſe. pittance 
is made up, by fees; and if the ſalary: ofithe 
public accuſer. is not yet expreſſed;: his ne- 
ceſſary attendance on all public days muſt be 
recompenſed by another very heavy national 

Such are a few particulars of that/part of 
the new civil adminiſtration of France which 
_ anſwers to our royal courts, and which is 


out ſome little farther amendment, to 1 
it as our own, is beſt known to themſelves; 
I will, however, hazard a ſurmiſe, that they 
| would not change for the better. That there 
is ſometimes partiality in our courts, may 
be true, ſince frailty is the lot of man. 
| There is alſo ſometimes the remark of an 
old woman on the bench; but the old wo- 
man on an Engliſh bench, would be the 

wy... oracle 
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oracle of any other: fifty years of reading, 
and more extenſive practical obſervation 
than can be met with in any other country, 
though beſtowed but on a moderate genius, 
muſt enſure a fund of judgment and penetra- 
tion, which the young man, however favour- 
ed by the' gifts of nature, will find it much 
eaſier to envy than to excel: things appear 
great or little, mean or magnificent, in rela- 
tion to the objects which ſurround them; the 
ſtars that are firſt faintly diſtinguiſhed in the 
twilight, gradually aſſume a luſtre as their 
ſmaller or leſs ſplendid brethren emerge upon 
the ſight; and the ſun/ itſelf would be ob- 
ſcure in a circle of brighter luminaries. -- 
I cannot diſqmiſs this article without ad- 
verting to a late decree, with which none of 
you can be unacquainted, as well from its 
general notoriety, as becauſe the gentleman 
whom I have the honour of following, 
thought proper to pay it the moſt unbound- 

1 | ed 
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ed campliments, as replete with the-ſpirit of 
liberty and juſtice, and a memorable tri- 
umph over ancient prejudice. By a decree 
of the primitive aſſembly, it was ordered 
that every candidate for the magiſtracy 
| ſhould be qualified in ſtudy and practical 
experience, according to certain rules there 
ſpecifically deſcribed; and by another de- 
eree, then regarded as the moſt ſolemn and 
eonſequential during their whole duration, 
it was enacted, that no conſtitutional ar- 
ticle ſhould be capable of change, by any 
authority whatever, during a given term of. 
years:—yet one of the firſt decrees of the 
preſent convention has been to reverſe this 
important clauſe, to declare the ſimple rank 
of citizen ſufficient qualification for the dig- 
nity of judge; and, as if the ſafety or hap- 
pineſs of the republic were in danger from 
the error, and to fix the ſtrongeſt cenſure 


on the conduct of their predeceſſors, to or- 
* der 
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der the immediate difplacement of the then 
magiſtrates, and a freſh election, conform- 
ably to the tenour of the new diſcoveries in 
the volume of the Rights of Man—a vo- 
lume whoſe chapters, hke thoſe of the 
Koran, are ever ready to deſcend to indulge 
the caprice or juſtify the enormities of the 
day. This however conveys at leaſt one 
uſeful leſſon; it points out the probable con- 
tinuance of a fabric whoſe foundations are 
fo eaſily deſtroyed. 

The firſt uſe and principle of government, 
is to protect the weak from the violence of 
the ſtrong, and unſuſpecting ſimplicity from 
the depredations of diſhoneſt- cunning: to 
prohibit the counterfeit of ſignatures and 
. Perſons; the obligation of uſing certain 

known and accuſtomed weights and mea- 
ſures, and the penalties of adulteration, are 
all ſo many direct and poſitive infringements 
of the primary and natural rights of man, in 
6 the 


C: 383 
the diſpoſition of himſelf and his property: 
yet, it may be fairly queſtioned, if the moſt 
furious partiſan of univerſal freedom would 
ſolicit the repeal of ſuch valuable laws. A 
| ſimilar regard to equity and the happineſs 
of mankind has extended, through all civi- 
lized countries, theſe neceſſary precautions 
to a variety of other points; and if a prohi- 
| bition to exerciſe, without a previous ap- 
prenticeſhip, thoſe trades whoſe commodi- 


ties are open to the meaneſt judgment, may 
ſeem to ſurpaſs the bounds of reaſon, no one 
can ſurely regret that the lives and more im- | 
portant intereſts of men are guarded by all 
the barriers ingenuity can deviſe againſt the 
ſecret attacks of wily and remorſeleſs vil- 
lainy. 

Mere indeed the ſacred characters of pilot 
and phyſician at the mercy of all who 
thought proper to aſſume them, humanity | 
muſt ſhudder to anticipate the conſequence; 

= Ez . the 


the evils, notwithſtanding, of ſuch licence 
would be comparatively trivial with thoſe of 
incapacity or corruption in a judge: the 
employment of the firſt is optional, and in 
proportion as the chances of impoſture were 
increaſed, the care to avoid it would be 
augmented allo ; but the claim of the magiſ- 
trate is poſitive, and, however low our opi- 
nion of his morals and underſtanding, our 
cauſe muſt be ſubmitted to his deciſion, and 
our deareſt intereſts, our life itſelf perhaps, 
depend on his award. In the new decree, 
therefore, they have committed a moſt ſe- 
rious attack on the very rights they were 
ignorantly intending to advance; and, with 
equal reaſon i in the ſcheme, and leſs n | 
in the trial, might a company of ſuch qua- 
lifed taylors be authorized to demand the 
cuſtom, and mangle the clothes of their fel- 
low-citizens: to be equal to the duties of 
the office in requeſt is no more than the law | 


of 
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of reaſon, and to become ſo was already in 
every body's power. 

It remains now, Mr. Preſident, only to 
add a few words on the abolition of titles, 
arms, and liveries ; a meaſure the more ab- 
ſurd, as, notwithſtanding the peals of ap- 
probation with which it has been received, 
it was as little founded on expediency as 
right. | 

In the policy of former times, it was ima- 
gined that the wealth of nations conſiſted 
in the heaps of gold treaſured ineffectively 
in the coffers of the rich. Experience 
has, however, demonſtrated, that money 
is only uſeful in circulation z and that 
all thoſe ſumptuary laws which reſtricted 
the expence of the individual in articles 
furniſhable by the country, were ſo many 
unjuſt and impolitic obſtructions to the 
induſtry, commerce, and conſequent popu- 
lation of the ſtate. Under this conviction, 
E 3 a wile 
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a wiſe government is eager to promote, by 
every poſſible encouragement, the invention 
and improvement of thoſe arts and manu- 
factures which, by applying to the real or 


imaginary wants of mankind, extort from 
their pride or vanity, or indolence, what 
their avarice could withhold from the 
ſtrongeſt appeals of duty or humanity. 
But of all the incentives to expence, to 
ſupport the dignity of rank is perhaps the 
moſt powerful: with men whoſe fortunes, in 
| their own and the eſtimate of the world, are 
but proportioned to their titles, it effectually 
precludes the poſſibility of hoarding; and 
even in thoſe whoſe revenues are more am- 
ple, an ambition to be diſtinguiſhed is fre- 
quently of equal uſe. In the commoneſt 
public vehicles, at the meaneſt ordinaries, 
we meet with men who, with all the afflu- 
ence of nobility, but without the rank, are 
thus content, by ill- ſerved meals and uncom- 
5 fortable 
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fortable travelling, to add ſomething to a 


heap, of which they hope not the enjoy- 


ment ; and pleaſe themſelves with the idea 
of thus avoiding a charge, the ten- fold of 
which, but with the added bauble of. a title, 
they would be eager to incur. 

We are now in the city, and the majority 
of us are probably of its members : I ſhall, 
therefore, venture to illuſtrate the propoſi- 
tion by the example of a late chief magiſ- 
trate, with whoſe hiſtory many of you can- 
not fail to be acquainted. Whilſt undiſtin- 
guiſhed from the crowd of fellow<citizens, 
his houſe, and dreſs, and table, were all re- 
gulated by the moſt parſimonious frugality: 
this laſt, indeed, was often no other than a 
joint-ſtool, where the luxury of table-linen 
was unknown, and the viands ſuited to the 
ſimplicity of the board. His property was, 
however, notorious: the expectation of a 
fine, rather than the thought of his executing 

| E 4 ; the 
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the office, procured him a nomination to 
the ſhrievalty, and his conduct in it was 
- rewarded by the gown of an alderman, But 
in theſe new dignities the ceconomy of his 
houſehold underwent a total mutation : he 
was no longer the ſordid mechanic, blindly 
labouring for the benefit of others; he was 
now ſtudious only to enjoy, in an honourable 


old age, the product of his former toils ; and 


his mayoralty, which he did not long ſur- 
vive, may be ranked among the moſt emi- 
nent of late years for liberality and ſplen- . 
dour. 
Nor are arms and liveries diſtinctions that 
operate leſs potently in diſpoſing their owners 
to expence: for an equipage to be known | 
wherever it is ſeen, is ſufficient inducement 
to furniſh it in ſuch a ſtyle as may not diſ- 
credit the proprietor; and the excellence of 
the horſes, the elegance of the carriage, and 


the gaudineſs of the ſervants, though in- 
tended 


* 
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tended to gratify but the vanity of one, con- 
tribute, through the · care of Providence, to 
the wealth and ſubſiſtence of many em- 


ployed in the various branches of the work: 


nor does the advantage end with theſe=the 


expkctations excited by the firſt appearance 


muſt be gratified by ſubſequent diſburſe- 


ment. Thus every tax on vanity acts but as 
the prelude and incentive to a heavier; and 
the voluntary burthen is ſupported with 
pleaſure, ſince it adds to the importance of 
the bearer. 

Yet, whatever may have been the impru- 
dence of a decree that thus obſtructed the cir- 
culation of wealth in its return from the 
higher to the lower orders of ſociety, and 
left, in an inftant, deſtitute of employment 
and ſupport ſome myriads of induſtrious 


artificers, its injuſtice was at leaſt equal to 
its folly. In ſaying this, it is far from my 


intention to defend thoſe oppreſſive privi- 
leges 


might be worthy, but whomſoever he ſhould _ 
p chooſe, 3 is an axiom that not one of the 
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leges which had been granted to, or uſurped 
by the nobility, and whoſe exerciſe, incom- 
patible-with the general rights of nature and 


15 the happineſs of mankind, had been long ſo 
juſtly complained of: in the ſuppreſſion of 


theſe every friend to humanity muſt rejoice; 
but, to root up the flower with the weed, 
was ſurely the part of an unſkilful gar- 


dener. 


That the Sovereign, by the ancient fun- 


damental conſtitution of France, poſſeſſed 


the right in common with the other Sove- 
reigns of Europe, of advancing to the ho- 


nours of the kingdom, not only ſuch as - + 


many thouſand writers who have drawn a 


| pen in the cauſe of revolutions has dared to 


controvert. In the origin of modern titles, 
the marquis, the count, the viſcount, were 
ſo many viceroys or governors of provinces 
: 1 and 
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and cities,or poſſeſſing ſome conſiderable civil 
or military poſt of the higheſt conſequence 
in the ſtate: but, in the meaning of the 
preſent day, nothing could be more harm- 
leſs than theſe ſplendid ſurnames; they im- 
plied neither wealth nor authority, and were 
aſſumable in all their varieties according to 
the taſte or vanity of thoſe previouſly pro- 
moted by the monarch to the rank of nobles. 
In ſtripping therefore the nobility of thoſe 
pretended privileges which militated againſt 
.the common freedom of the nation, and 
which had only been cajoled or extorted 
from the weakneſs or puſillanimity of thoſe. 
who poſſeſſed not the right of granting, 
that body might have been left, without dan- 

ger, in quiet poſſeſſion of a dignity which 


was . as mach the inheritance of their fathers, 
as the eſtates that were tranſmitted with it. 
To look back to an ideal origin of ſociety 
| 1 been the favourite maxim of ſuch” as 
FA | ſupport 
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ſupport the democratic cauſe, and they affect 
to. triumph in the diſcovery of a moment 
when all mankind were on a level. I ſhall 
not ſtop to enquire whether ſuch naked, 
deſtitute individuals (for ſuch they are con- 
feſſed to have been), were happier, or likely 
to be ſo, than the preſent generation: but 
diſtinction of ranks having once ariſen in 
the world, and the right to create them being 
veſted, by common and conſtitutional con- 
ſent, in the Sovereign of each reſpective 
country, whatever may be the pretended 
right of the people to revoke at will their 
contract with their king, the conſequences 
of ſuch contract, previous to its revocation, 
can no longer be cancelled but by the moſt 
forcible and open violation of the laws of 
equity, and the ruin of that confidence in 
engagements which ſhould ſubſiſt between 
man and man, for the welfare of ſociety. 
In reducing the Monarch, therefore, to the 
| 2 condition 
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condition of a factor, his engagements 
during the continuance of his commiſſion, 
like thoſe of other factors, ſhould be all re- 
ligiouſly fulfilled; nor is it any thing leſs 
than fraud to plead in refuſal, that the agent, 

in keeping within the commiſſion, has gone. | 
beyond the intention of his principals. But 
the aſſembly have not even ſtopped here: 
theſe vain diſtinctions were frequently the 
price of public ſervices, that, without their 
intervention, muſt have been paid for in more. 
ſolid coin; and not a few were purchaſed by | 
wealthy plebeians for ſpecific ſums of mo- 
ney. Yet, neither in the annihilation of 
| theſe rewards have thoſe ſervices been 
otherwiſe repaid; nor, though whatever has 
been received by the agent. has by every f 
human law been received by the principal, 
have they had ſufficient honeſty to return 
the money of the diſappointed purchaſers: 
thus colleQively committing, under the pre- 

text 
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text of patriotiſm, and with the plaudits of 
the vulgar, a crime which individually would 
add to the infamy of the moſt infamous of 


mankind. 
Yet, however the prej judices of the erowd 


might be in ſome degree juſtified againſt a 
rank the abuſe of which had been the fre- 


quent cauſe of injuſtice and oppreſſion, and 


were the more natural in proportion as the 
hope of attaining i it themſelves was more re- 
mote, the diſtinction of arms and armorial- 
bearings might have been exempt from the 
attacks of ſpleen and envy, ſince tlie poſſeſſion 
of theſe was as general as inſignificant; being 
reſtricted to no order, and conveying no 


privilege, nor even meaning, except that of 


being peculiar, like a name to the family by 
which they were born. Originating in 
the neceſſity of thus diſtinguiſhing a friend 
from an enemy, whoſe features in battle 


were alike buried in the uniformity of ar- 


mour, 


) 
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mour, they had been continued from habit, 
and multiplied by caprice, when the cauſe 
to which they owed their exiſtence was no 


more. If, however, they no longer contri- 


buted to the ſafety of their owners, they 


- Were innocently uſeful in gratifying their 


vanity : on the door of a carriage at the en- 
trance of an avenue, they modeſtly inform- 
ed the gazer whoſe equipage glittered in the 
circle, whoſe manſion decorated the ſcene; 

and ſuch their chiefeſt uſe was an advantage 


as much the reward of wealth obtained by 


induſtry, as deſcended by inheritance. _ 
In the ſcale of benefits, indeed, the ba- 
lance rather preponderated for the poor: the 
honourable augmentations deſerved by mi- 
litary proweſs, or granted by royal partia- 
ly, were loſt amongſt the plumes, and 
ſwords, and lions of the peaſant and me- | 
chanic; but ambitious poverty could never 
forget, or fail to publiſh wherever a hearer 
could 
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could be found to liſten to the tale, the mats 
riage which quartered, perhaps ſive hundred 
years before, the ducal crown with the 
trowel or the plough - ſhare. 

Where then was the neceſſity, or where, 
with greater reaſon may be aſked, was the 
Tight to confiſcate the property of arms ? 
Such property is, tis true, ideal, and its 
enjoyment the reſult of education; but as 
well might a mob or a cabal rob us at once 
of all thoſe comforts and conveniencies, in 
their head - ſtrong arbitration, not intrin- 
fically neceſſary to happineſs. If our feel 
ings ceaſe to be conſulted, how few, how | 
very few things indeed are needful for 
exiſtence ! | | 1 

Equally unjuſtiſiable and abſurd was the 
abolition of liveries: the ſervant in the coat 
of his maſter, with the liberty to throw it off 
at will, is certainly for that rather leſs than | 


more the ſlave of his caprice, fince the 
riſque 
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riſque of waſting his clothes, to ſecure a more 
deſerving ſucceſſor, muſt operate to the par- 
don of many neglects and diſobediences, that 
would otherwiſe be puniſhed with his diſ- 
charge. 5 

In one word, it might perhaps have been 
more ridiculous, but it had been alſo more 
juſt, more conſiſtent with the pretended 
rights of man, and principles of action, to 
have at once declared the nation noble to its 
meaneſt individual, and left theſe gaudy pa- 
geants of birth and fortune to the mercy of 
all who would aſſume them. 

Such are a few of the numberleſs animad- 
verſions to which the decrees of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly have been juſtly liable ; the 
whole of their adminiſtration can be viewed 
by the informed and feeling mind, but with 
horror and regret: in leſs than four years 
they have reduced a flouriſhing kingdom to 
the extremes of poverty and diſtreſs, diſſi- 
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pated its treaſures, ruined its credit, and de- 
luged it with blood. In the firſt ſketch of 
operations, it was fondly thought, that, to 
deſtroy and rebuild the conſtitution of a 
mighty empire, was the eaſy employment 


of a few months; and that the happineſs 
of the people, advancing with the progreſs 
of the work, would be perfect in its com- 


pletion. An inceſſant, tumultuary, and ill- 
digeſted labour of two years has however 
demonſtrated the miſtake; and the folemn 


ratification of the fin;/hed code has left, as 
appears even in the conduct of the lawgivers 


themſelves, ſtill much, to do, and much to 
he undone. Nor have the promiſed effects 


been calculated better: the people are ſtill 


burthened by oppreſſive taxes, ſtill haraſſed 
by vexatious forms; the tyranny of the nobles 
is transferred to the municipalities; and the 
converſion of the ſpecie i inte paper, the de- 
mon of its value, and perpetual variation 

; according 
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according to the chances of being realized or 
annihilated, have given ſuch a ſhock to com- 
merce, agriculture, and induſtry, as will 
long be felt in that unhappy country. 

With what reaſon too they boaſted, in the 


firſt moments of ſucceſs, of having in an in- 


ſtant effected a revolution which coſt us ſo 
many years of obſtinate and ſanguinary civil 
war, may now be tolerably conceived. The 
popular murder of a few officers of the 
finance, grown fat, as twas faid, by the 


Pillage of their country, and the maſſacre of - 
a few guards in the execution of their duty, 


were indeed, in the eſtimation of the new 
patrons to liberty and order, but a trifle too 
natural for wonder, too contemptible for re- 
gard: the conflict, however, at N ancy, be- 
tween the old and the new troops, wherein 
ſome hundreds fell on both ſides, ſeemed to 
indicate that the conteſt was not yet decided, 
and the prognoſtic has been amply juſtified. 
; F2. In 
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In the battle and ſubſequent maſſacre of the 
tenth of Auguſt above five thouſand are 
computed to have periſhed, and half as many 
more in the beginning of September ; yet 
theſe are far from the total of the victims 
that have been ſacrificed—a total which, 
whilſt it almoſt rivals in number that of the 
lain in our civil conflicts of the laſt century, 
by far exceeds it in atrocity and horror. In 
thoſe, the carnage was confined to ſuch as 


by voluntary enliſtment were conſequently 
expoſed to the dangers of the field; but the 


huſbandman was protected in his farm, and 
the merchant in his commerce:—in theſe, 


neither age, nor ſex, nor profeſſion, is ex- 


empted from outrage and from death; the 


very ſanctuaries of religion and of juſtice 
have been violated.; the trembling nun has 
been dragged from the altar, and delivered 
to the fury of the populace; the magiſtrate 


has been forced from his bench, and exe- 
| cuted, 


E 

cuted, uncondemned, before the doors of 
his tribunal; a princeſs celebrated for her 
charms and accompliſhments, a prelate ve- 
nerable for age and virtues, were pitileſsly 
butchered in the general ſlaughter ; and, as 
if to convince mankind that not even miſery 
and poverty were ſecure, the ſervant has 
been murdered in his maſter's houſe, and 
the priſoner at the door of his cell. 

Nor are theſe crimes and enormities ex- 
cuſable as the uſual effects of popular tu- 
mult.—If it is the nature of a mob to tranſ- 
greſs, it is the part of government to pre- 
vent or puniſh ; yet ſo far from the ſlighteſt 
ſtep being taken towards either the one or 
the other, an impunity has been all but pro- 
miſed in advance, and the perpetrators of 
crimes which merit the moſt exemplary fate, 
are, ſtrange to tell! applauded in the very ſe- 
nate as worthy citizens, the ſaviours of their 


country, and aſſertors of the rights of man, 
F 3 Te 
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To fill up the meaſure of iniquity and pu- 
niſhment, there wants but an agrarian law: 
in ſuch an unjuſt and impoſſible attempt, all 


the paſſions, in all their horrid forms, would 


be at once let looſe on that devoted land ; 
in the reſolution to keep, or the eagerneſs 
to acquire, the hand of each individual 
would. be againſt every man, and every 
man's hand againft his; the neareſt neigh- 
bours would then become the bittereſt ene - 


mies, and the conqueſt of the kingdom by a 


foreign foe would be the only means to pre- 


vent Its depopulation. 

In ſuch ſcenes, my fellow-countrymen! 
for ſuch L truſt you all are, and that there 
are here no foreign emiſſaries ſent to pro- 
mote the intereſts of our enemies by diſturb- 
ing our repoſe—in ſuch {cenes, I fay, and 
ſuch a proſpect, is there any thing grateful 


or inviting, any thing to excite our envy, or 


fimulate our deſires? Yet ſuch are the 


4, crimes, 
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crimes, and ſuch the conduct you are called 
on to admire and imitate. But of what have 
ye to complain? what is it ye would rid 
yourſelves of? Is it of a Conſtitution ſtamp. 
ed by the applauſe, the wonder of man- 
kind? Is it of a Sovereign, who, with the 
will and the ability to be uſeful to the greateſt, 
is incapable both in power and inclination 
of injuring the meaneſt of his ſubjects? Is it 
of a Nobility, who, collectively the guar- 
dians of your rights and laws, the barrier 
againſt cabal on the one hand, and preroga- 
tive on the other, are ſeparately of no more 
confequence than is beſtowed by an equal 
portion of untitled wealth and merit?—No, 
it can be none of theſe: the dreams of a vi- 
ſionary may indeed depict ſomething more 
pure, more perfect than your preſent ſyſtem; 
but, in eſtimating the profits of ſucceſs, you 
are too wiſe not to calculate alſo the danger 
of experiment ; already, from what you poſ- 
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ſeſs, the freeſt, the happieſt nation upon 2 
earth, you are too prudent to imitate the 


dog in the fable, and caſt away the bone in 


purſuit of its ſhadow. 


But you are ſaddled with heavy taxes ;— 
"tis true. Theſe taxes are not, however, 
levied to ſupport the, expences of the Court; 
thoſe are confined to limits which the œco- 


nomy of the preſent reign has never been 
tempted to exceed; they are but the intereſt 


of a public debt contracted in times of dan- 
ger to ſupply the neceſſities of the ſtate, 
without encroaching too ſuddenly and ſe- 
verely on the comforts of its members; nor 


is it ſurely unreaſonable that part of the 


charges of a war ſhould be thus transferred 
to a poſterity who reap in eaſe the harveſt 
of their anceſtors” toils, and ſhare without 


hazard the glory of their victories. Yet this 
4 evil is but temporary: by the exertions of 


an able miniſter, the vaſt account is in | 
5 train 
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train of liquidation; the influx of the valu- 
able metals, by reducing the worth of ſpecie, 
and of courſe diminiſhing the real magni - 
tude of the debt, together with the rapid 
increaſe of our trade, conſpire to ſecond his 
patriotic efforts. Some taxes have been al- 
ready removed, the reſt will gradually fol- 
low: but, in order to accelerate our happi- 


neſs, but not entirely to defeat theſe labours 
of human prudence, theſe diſpoſitions of 


: Providence in our favour, we ſhould wait 
with patience the neceſſary term; and, in- 
ſtead of clogging, by ſeditious alarms, the 
wheels of government, inſtead of thus aug- 
menting its expence, we ſhould endeavour, - 
by our induſtry, to multiply its reſources. 
With reſpect to that equality of goods 
for which ſome weak zealots are ſo blindly 
clamorous, the meaſure is at once impoſſi- 
ble and ridiculous; for, what juſtice could 
divide td floth and vice an equal portion 
with 


( 74) 
with induſtry and virtue? or, what time and 
fagacity could allot, in exactly equal ſhares, 
the various property of the realm? But, 
. were it poffible, were all the nation on a 
level to-day; they would ceaſe to be fo be- 
fore to-morrow ; ten thouſand miſerable 
- wretches would before that time have ali- 
enated their little diviſion to gratify ſome 
ſordid appetite, nor would ſtrength and cou- 
rage and wiſdom delay a ſingle moment to 
acquire their wonted and neceſſary ſuperi- 


ority over weakneſs and cowardice and folly. 
Nor is the wiſh leſs imprudent than abſurd : 
the circulation of wealth in the body politic 
is, "like that of blood in the natural, what 
gives life arid vigour to the whole; in this 
the flighteſt ſkill in anatomy is ſufficient to 
eonvince; that, were the vital fluid compel- 
led perpetually to paſs through thoſe lender 
capillary tubes which are requifite to render 
Irs diſtribution” general, it would ſoon be 

5 deprived 
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deprived of that energy which it owes bud to 
the operation of the larger veſſels, and, re- 
gularly flackening in its pace, produce at 

length, by a total ſtagnation, the diſſolution 

1 of the frame. But ſuch as are the larger 
arteries and veins, are the wealthier mem 

bers of fociety. How, indeed, could a na- 

tion of paupers reward an ingenious im- 

provement in the arts, or propagate an uſe- 
ful diſcovery? They could neither import, 
for their convenience, the commodities of 
diſtant climes, nor ſell to advantage the ma - 
nufactures of their own country, Would 
the mariner brave the hardſhips of the 
ocean, would the ſoldier incur the danger of 
the field, would even the mechanic undergo 
the ſultry labours of the forge, to eat the 
| bread which in equal plenty and perfection 
muſt fall to the lot of eaſe and idleneſs: But 
why do I endeavour to evince by argument 
hat may be illuſtrated by example? There 
2 are 1 
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are not indeed, for the reaſons already ſpeci- 
fied, any nations in abſolute equality; but 
there are many whom perverſe philoſophy 
has affected to conſider in an enviable ſtate 
of nature. In this numerous aſſembly there 
are ſome, perhaps, who know from experi- 
ence the horrors of ſavage life, the bleſſings 
of civilization ; but all of you muſt have 
read, nor am I perſuaded is there one that 
would barter the comforts of an Engliſh la- 
bourer, for the deſtitute independence of the 
Canadian, the Tartar, or the Hottentot, 
But though, under any. conſtitution, all 
cannot be rich and powerful, under this all 
at leaſt have the chance of being ſo ; with 
us there is no monopoly of wealth, no exclu- 
five privilege of greatneſs; our principal 
merchants, our judges, our biſhops, our 
land and ſea officers of foremoſt reputation, 
have been moſtly the founders of their own 
fortunes ; nor can the real friend to merit Bf 
| I; | forbear 
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forbear exulting in the view of a primate ( 


his honour and to your conviction do I men- 
tion it) whoſe father was a petty tradeſman, 
of a chancellor whoſe talents were deſtined 
to the loom.— Go, then, my friends and 
fellow - countrymen! waſte not your time in 


ſlothful diſcontent and factious murmur- 
ings, but imitate their examples, and merit 


their ſucceſs. . | 
It remains for me, Mr. Preſident, only to 
apologize for having ſo long taken up your 


time, and that of this reſpectable aſſembly 3 


but zeal for the welfare and happineſs of my 
country has led me to a greater length than 
Was at firſt intended: the patience, how- 
ever, with which I have been heard, af- 
fords me the flattering hope that I have not 
exerted myſelf in vain; and, were I per- 
mitted to add one ſentence | more, it would 
be to requeſt that you would liſten with the 
caution that is due to thoſe pretended apoſ- 
tles 


———— 
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tles of liberty, who light the flame but to 
pillage in the confufion—to thoſe hireling 
orators who, for the ſmalleſt improvement 
in their pay, would bawl as vociferouſly for 
prerogative and obedience. 


